Cape York
On 21 June 1939, Cape York,-..\!nder the command
of Captain H. J. Clare, sailed from Port
Melbourne for Tasmania and the South Australian
gulfs on one of the regular tours df
inspection. Cape York had thirty offtcers and
men and accommodation for twenty-one
passengers. Among the passengers were two
lighthouse mechanics, who went ashore with a
working party of seamen on Three Hummocks
Island and Hunter Island at the north-western
tip of Tasmania to inspect and repair automatic
acetylene lights. Such lights were inspected
every six months and the gas cylinders changed
each year. On Hunter Island the party had to
walk seven miles through thick scrub and
swamps from the landing place. On a previous
voyage the work party was temporarily lost
and had to spend a night on the island. To
guard against such incidents, emergency supplies
were kept in a shed at the landing place.
Some of the tinned meat and biscuits had been
brought back from the Antarctic in 1926.1
After landing the work party on Hunter Island the ship's launch returned for the emergency
stores and gas cylinders, each weighing
100 kilograms. They had to be lowered by
crane one at a time into the launch swinging in
a heavy swell at the ship's side. In order to land
the cylinders, the crew had to drag them
through the heavy surf from the launch to the
beach. Then they were conveyed by a farmer
on the island to the lighthouse. On the way
back to the Cape York late in the day, the work
party was drenched by seas, described as 'short
and deep'. The weather deteriorated as the
ship proceeded to South Australia, being
forced to run for shelter three times before
reaching Port Adelaide, where it picked up
relieving keepers and their families."
The weather improved and by the time Cape
York reached Althorpe Island, the sea was
smooth. Landing at this island was made a lot
easier by means of a jetty at the base of a sandstone
cliff. This was so steep that a flying fox
was used to carry stores to the lighthouse.
Three families of keepers lived on the island,
each staying for three years and receiving one
month's leave annually. The only stock on the
800-hectare island were 300 to 400 goats and goat's milk was relished, especially as a change
from tinned condensed milk. A small steamer
brought provisions once a month but, when the
fresh meat was exhausted, young goats were
slaughtered. Goats were commonly provided
as a source of meat at remote lighthouses and
are still to be found at some lightstations.7
The next stops were at nearby Wedge Island,
which stands out of the sea like a small
Rock of Gibraltar, and Wardang Island, on the
east coast of Spencer's Gulf. Several ships had
recently been wrecked on Wardang, a large,
low-lying island near the wheat-exporting
ports. Both had automatic lights, which received
attention. Tipara Reef, north of Warclang,
was alive with birds and the main task for
the crew was to remove hundreds of nests from
the platforms on the steel tower and to clean
the light. They had the same task at Shoal water
Point on the way to Lowly Point, where a slim
white lighthouse stands on a low, rocky point.
To mark the arrival of Cape York, the two
keepers were flying the Australian flag from a
mast. After completing its South Australian
tour, the ship returned to Port Melbourne on
15 July."
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